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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are obliged to defer some of our own as well as other articles intended for 
this number ; and wejhope our Correspondents will excuse us. 


The article on Phrenology certaiuly in our next. 


We have received no material news from Harmony or Orbiston since our 
last; but hope to be able to give the public some intelligence in eur next 
number. 





The London Co-operative Society, desires to remind the friends of 
the New System, and all who are sincerely desirous of improving the 
condition of mankind, that in every effort made to draw public 
attention to the all-important subject of social science, considerable 
expences are unavoidably incurred, and that unless those who have it 
in their power to render pecuniary as well as intellectual support, 
come forward to second the exertions of the Society, that progress 
cannot. be made, which it is the interest of all classes to see effected. 
As the funds of the society (arising out of annual subscriptions) are 
not yet sufficient to enable it to take those steps necessary to make 
the principles it advocates generally understood, it is earnestly re- 
quested that every true philanthropist and enquirer after truth will 
extend his ‘‘ mite,” for it is the real cause of humanity is pleaded. 


Subscriptions and donations are received at the Office of the So- 
ciety, 36, Red Lion Square. 





The Large Room of the Society, capable of accommodating 
upwards of one hundred persons, could be engaged four days in the 
week, to respectable Societies, or to Meetings to settle accounts.—Ap- 
plications to Le made at the Office, 36, Red Lion Square. 
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ANSWER TO THE MONTHLY REVIEW ON COMMUNITY 
OF PROPERTY. 


(Continued from page 224, No.7.) 





The reviewer asserts, on the contrary, that Community of Property 
(as this, it is clear, is ‘‘ the extent of wild absurdity to which we would 
fain carry our views’’) would not allow any accumulation ; and the 
following is his manner of supporting his assertion. “ M. Fodéré,” 
says he, ‘* has himself admitted, that strong motives are necessary to 
overcome the innate indolence of man, and induce him to labor. 
Sense of duty, generosity, philanthropy supply no such motive. Laws 
are equally powerless to call forth those exertions which make a com« 
munity rich. The slave has ever been found an unprofitable laborer. 
It is only in that sordid feeling, against which M. Fodéré has wasted 
so much invective, the auré sacra fames, that we are to find the springs 
of national opulence. The desire of gain is the only motive that ever 
did or ever will lead mankind along the toilsome and thorny paths 
which lead to riches. But the desire of gain can only operate where 
there isa prospect and an expectation of enjoyment; and it needs no 
reference to history to prove, what history however demonstrates in 
every page, that, in proportion as the free enjoyment of wealth is 
abridged, the energies are slackened, which are required for its pro- 
duction. 

Whatever, therefore, be the condition of the population of a coun- 
try, where wealth is increasing, according to its natural course, in the 
hands of individuals, that condition must grow worse, if measures be 
employed to force the currents of wealth from the larger and fewer 
channels into others smaller, but more numerous.” 

Now, I hope the reviewer will pardon me, if I can see here only the 
mixture, which I before alluded to, of truism and uaproved assertion, 
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with a conclusion either strongly supporting our system, #f he means 
what we, however, suspect he does not, by the clause of “ according 
to its natural course,” or, if he does not, as well contradicted by fact, 
as not at all following from the mixture, and therefore not at all proved, 
even though the assertions were as incontrovertible as the truisms. We 
shall first take a short view of this passage, sentence by sentence ; 
and afterwards examine the chief points more fully. 

In the first sentence, satisfied with the admission of M. Fodéré, he 
asserts the innate indolence of man. Than this, however, as we hope 
soon most fully to shew, nothing can be more unfounded. We allow, 
that if the indolence of man were innate, strong motives would be ne- 
cessary to overcome it. Asserting this, indeed, would be nothing more 
than asserting a truism. Every one will immediately grant, that power 
of one kind or other is necessary to overcome power. But we do not 
grant, nay, we even most confidently deny, that, even if indolence 
were innate in man, the reviewer’s grand lever would be the only suf- 
ficient power. 

In the second and third sentences he asserts, that sense of duty, ge- 
nerosity, philanthropy, Jaws supply no such motive. ‘This we cannot 
entirely allow. The fourth sentence asserts, that the slave has been 
ever ao unprofitable laborer. In this the West Indian planter, we 
fancy, will not coincide with him, however willing we are to agree, 
that the free laborer will in general be more profitable. 

In the fifth seritence he asserts, that it is only the ** aur? sacra fames,” 
the devoted love or, cursed greediness of gold, ‘* that ever has pro- 
‘duced or ever will produce national opulence.” Here also we beg leave 
to dissent from him; if all opulence does not consist in gold. The 
‘sixth sentence affirms atruism: but we do not desire always to have 
toilsome and thorny paths; there is a gain of different things besides 
gold, or money ; and individual gain is not the only gain which can 
possibly be desired, or always was or ever will be so. 

The truism of the seventh sentence does not at all make against our 
views, or the extent to which we would carry them ; but, on the con- 
trary, is most powerfully in favor of both. In the realization of our 
Views, and in that only, would the expectation be certainty, and the 
enjoyment really free. 

' The eighth sentence contains his conclusion; and our foregoing 
‘assertion, as to this, after more fully examining his premises, we shall 
endeavor to demonstrate the truth of. 

The first of his premises is, that ‘‘ man is innately indolent.” By 
innately here, he doubtless means naturally ; for he does not, we pre- 
sume, intend to argue whether the infant is indolent before birth, or 
not; though if he does intend to assert the affirmative, mothers in 
general, we imagine, will not agree with him. Even in the womb in- 
‘tipient life is incipient activity, as the mother perceives. Indeed the 
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very principle of life is a principle of activity ; and in no instance is 
the latter entirely parted with, or suspended, but with the former. 
Some persons certainly have less activity than others; but they as 
certainly have less.life, or less of the living powers or functions. ‘Too 
great heat also diminishes activity ; but it also diminishes or almost 
suspends, where it does not destroy, the powers or functions of life; 
and it is found, that the more life or animation a person has in the 
warm Climates, the more activity he has likewise. While then man 
has naturally or innately the principle of life, as activity is contrary 
to indolence, and life and activity are inseperable, he is not naturally 
or innately indolent. 

In torrid climates, if man nearly Joses all energy and drops almost 
inanimate beneath the shade during the parching glow of the noon- 
tide hour, we see him resume his activity with his animation as the 
reviving breeze or genial evening approaches and mitigates the dead- 
ening fervors. He labours or he sports; he prepares his light food, 
and other necessaries, or he exercises himself in leaping, dancing, 
swimming, or some other active amusement. 

In colder climates excessive exertion brings on extreme fatigue 
amongst the savages, and the exhausted frame requires protracted re- 
pose, and a suspension of eflort approaching to indolence. But as 
soon as the powers of life are recruited, the savage resumes his acti- 
vity, either bodily or mental. If, after having secured his winter store 
of. provisions and other necessaries, he does not resume his bodily 
labours of hunting, fishing, or tilling the field, it is because he thinks 
them for the present useless. He makes war, he roves the forest and 
the mountain, he gambles, or he employs himself in thinking ; he does 
any thing to escape from inactivity. But perhaps some persons may 
say, that if he employs himself iu thinking, he does so from a love of 
bodily indolence, and that his manner of thinking and mental indolence 
are nearly the same, Wereply, no. We see from his roving the forest 
and the mountain, and, from many other of his actions without any 
other object than that of bare exercise or the pleasure derived from it, 
that it is only because he considers thinking more useful for the time 
than bodily labor or exercise, that he gives the preference toit. Nor 
are his manner of thinking and mental indolence nearly or at all the 
same; as may readily be perceived from his superior acuteness, vigor 
and comprehensiveness of mind in general to those of the peasant of 
what is called civilization. 

Can it be imagined also, that mental labor, or deep thinking, is less 
fatiguing than corporeal labor, or exertion of the body? Ask the pea- 
.sant whether he prefers ploughing, planting, digging, reaping, for 
twelve hours a day, or studying to read, to cipher, to reason closely 
and by rule, for the same daily space of time, and for the same emolu- 
ment: Pay the schoolmaster only as much as the peasant, and how 
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many schools will you have? How many more hunting, fowling, hard. 
riding, gentlemen, than deeply studious, profoundly investigating ones, 
have we? Flow many more healthy and vigorous peasants, who are 
engaged in farming labors for ten or twelve hours a day, than scholars 
or men of study, who are employed in mental application for the same 
number of hours, do we see ? 

The mind, however, is naturally active. It must always, except 
during suspended animation and, perhaps, very profound sleep, be at 
work of some kind. If itis oppressed by too severe application, it is 
even more so by noapplication. Suicide is much oftener the resourse 
of ennui or weariness from having no object of pursuit, than of labo. 
rious occupation, either bodily or mental, particularly the former. In 
the opening article of the first number, we had a passage * on this sub. 
ject, which we beg to refer our readers to. We there quoted what 
Dr. Johnson, who was constitutionally far from being one of the most 
active of men, expresses on the question. ‘* All {he importunifies and 
perplexities of business,’’ says he, ‘‘ are softness and luxury compared 
with the incessant cravings of vacancy and the unsatisfactory expedi- 
ents of idleness.” Paley’s declaration on the point we also gave, 
Hume says, ‘‘ there is no craving or demand of the human mind more 
constant and insatiable than that for exercise and employment. De- 
prive a man of all business and serious occupation, he runs restless 
from ohe amusement to another; and the weight and oppression 
which he feels from idleness, is so great, that he forgets the ruin which 
must follow from his immoderate expenses.” Authorities in abundance 
on the subject, to the same effect, could be cited ; but to any Serious 
reflexion on it, they must be needless. It is obvious then, how utterly 
groundless, how totally erroneous the opinion of ‘* man’s innate 
indolence ”’ is. 

Nor can it with greater truth be maintained, that, though the mind 
is naturally active, the body, while the ‘* mens agitat molem, the mind 
actuates the mass,” would voluntarily be inactive. Certainly, exhaust 
ing or oppressive labor, of either body or mind, we would naturally 
avoid. But the labor of the body doesnot, as experience proves, in 
general allow an exhausting or oppressive degree of that of the mind ; 
atid that of the mind, as we have shewn, is more exhausting or op- 
pressive than that of the body. It follows then, that we naturally 
prefer bodily to mental labor; and the history of all mankind fully 
supports the conclusion. 

Bodily health, besides, is one of the first of blessings. Without it, 
that essence of blessings, happiness, cannot be complete; for with 
bodily pain or suffering perfect content is incompatible. Bodily ex- 
ercise is necessary to bodily health ; and labor is nothing but a greater 
or less degree of exercise. Mental health is certainly also necessary 
* Page 5. 
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to happiness ; but to mental health, which any more than happiness 
cannot exist without content, bodily is necessary. 

Of all human desires likewise, the most universal, powerful and 
permanent is that of happiness; and indeed, that desire it is, which 
prompts all our actions however mistaken often are the paths, or in- 
judicious the means, to obtain the end sought for. ‘To engage us then, 
by the most efficacious motive, to use bodily labour, we require only 
to be impressed with the truth that it is necessary both to bodily health 
and to happiness, and that even mental labour, though in some degree 
doing so, cannot wholly supply its place; and this truth experience so 
fully every moment confirms, that the task of impressing it on us can- 
not be very difficult. 

Why then, perhaps the reviewer will ask, do we find so very few of 
our higher classes, or men of property labour; why is almost every 
one taught to consider exemption from the necessity of labour as one 
of the most desireable objects—the greatest of blessings? 

We do not, we answer, find that so many of the higher classes or 
men of property do not, either, mentally or corporeally labour. Such 
of them, as do not, become oppressed by ennui, overwhelmed by 
anxiety of mind, grow tired of existence, and in general end the into- 
jerable misery of want of object by self-destruction. How many of 
them do we find seeking employment and fatigue in dancing, reading, 
hunting, fishing, fowling, travelling ; how many in making war, gam- 
bling, plotting, intriguing, and other injurious occupations? We have 
ourselyes, we are almost ashamed to own it, often fatigued ourselves 
at a fox chase more than the peasant did himself in sowing food for 
his perhaps large family, or for a number of other fellow creatures. 
We exercised unproductively, but we still laboured; he laboured 
productively, but he still only exercised. We also often planted 
trees, irrigated ground, made hay, cultivated vegetables for hours 
without necessity ; and we felt iess fatigued and more pleased in our 
productive exercise than in the unproductive labour of fox-hunting. 
Is the statesman’s or senator’s planning and plotting, and debating 
for nights, though often injurious to his fellow-creatures, without la- 
bour and fatigue to himself; and without mostly always less wholesome 
and more painful labour and fatigue than the ploughman’s and the 
mower’s? 

Certainly it is natural and reasonable to desire to be exempt from 
the necessity of labour, as it in general exists in the present state of 
affairs ; for in this state it in general exists under compulsion, and ex- 
haustion, privation, and misery. Compulsion alone without any of the 
other evils would be sufficient to make us desire exemption from it: 
for what is done voluntarily or according to the will is, of course, not 
done by compulsion ; but what is done, as every thing done by com- 
pulsion is, contrary to the will, is of course an object of aversion. 
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The reflection that productive labour is generally performed under 
one or more of the evils jnst mentioned also causes it tobe considered 
not respectable, while unproductive labour,.as being performed under 
none of those evils, is considered full of respectability ; and the consi- 
deration of this isanother motive for occasioning a general desire to 
avoid or escape from the one, and to resort to the other. But let produc. 
tive labour be stripped of its adventitious evils ; let it be considered (as 
it really much more than is) as respectable as unproductive labour, let 
it be free from compulsion, from exhaustion, from piivation, suffering 
of misery, aud it immediately will supersede unproductive labour, be- 
cause there will be a stronger motive, the motive of utility, to it than 
to unproductive, and no motive against it. This it will fully be in the 
Co-operative or Community System; and, while man, as weventure 
to. believe we have fully demonstrated, so very far from being 
innately or naturally ‘‘ indolent,” is innately or naturally active, and 
also while there will be no equal, or nearly equal. motive in our sys- 
tem to that labour or those exercises at present deemed respectable, 
orto fighting, gambling, plotting, or political intriguing ; it follows that 
our system, notwithstanding the absence of the reviewer’s grand lever, 
the ‘ auré sacra fames,”’ will iu many instances be more excitative than 
the present order or indeed more truly disorder of affairs, to pro~ 
ductive labour, and of course to every usefnl or rational accumulation. 

But, even granting the reviewer for a moment, that ‘“ man is natu- 
rally indolent,’’ we insist, that in our system, notwithstanding the 
absence. of the love of goldand of individual accumulation, he would 
have fully sufficient motives to excite him to productive labor and 
accumulation, as far as comfort or utility, happiness or reason would 
require, He would have the desire of comfort, health, and happi- 
ness; and this could not be gratitied without both exercise or labor, 
in a greater or less degree, and accumulation, though not individual, 
in,a greater or less quantity. He would then see, that productive 
labor, or exercise, was considered, at least as respectable as uupro- 
ductive ; he would have the general example of productive labor 
around him; he would have the desire of being. as independent as 
his. companions, and this he could not consider himself, if dependent 
on them for sustenance, while they were entirely independent of him ; 
and after the first generation he would have early habits and educa- 
tion. The power of those combined motives ts at least as strong as 
that. of the reviewer's paramount motive, the “ auré sacra fames,” oF 
the desire of individual accumulation; and if the power of the re- 
viewer's one motive is sufficient to overcome that of “man’s innate 
indolence,’’ so certainly must be that of all our system’s combined 
motrves. | 

The reviewer then asserts, that ‘* sense of duty, generosity, philan- 
thropy, afford no motive to induce man to labor; that laws are 
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equally powerless on this occasion ; and that the slave has éver been 
found an unprofitable laborer.” 
Facts are the best answers. The ancient Spartans, without the 
“ aurt sacra fames,” or the hope of individual gain or wealth, under- 
went, for a space ef five hundred years, severer bodily exercises or 
labors, than are necessary to procure individual riches, or individual 
accumulation of wealth. The toils and hardships of active war, it is 
allowed on all hands, are much more excessive than those of peace- 
ful industry, of manufacture, trade, commerce, or agriculture. They 
certainly were not milder or less in point of degree with the ancient 
Spartan warrior, than with any other, either ancient or modern. Yet 
‘the manner of life of the Spartans,”’ says Rollin, (and every history 
and account of them agree) “ was far less rigid in the field than at 
home ; and they were the only people in the word to whom war was 
a season of repose and refreshment; because then the obligations to 
that hard and severe discipline, which they observed at Sparta, were 
somewhat relaxed.”” Many moderns, indeed, look on their mode of 
life, their severity of exercise, and their coarseness of food, with hor- 
ror; and consider existence not worth having on such terms as they 
held it on. For all the excess and rigor of their exercises or labors; 
and manner of living, however, their motive was, not the “ auri sacra 
James,” the thirst of gold, or the love of gain, but the sense of duty, 
the desire of happiness, respect for the laws, philanthropy, as far as 
their countrymen were concerned, and the love of their country. The 


question here is not, whether the Spartans were or were not savages, - 


or half-savages, as some of our modern political economists and 
profound thinkers call them, or “a city of phiiosophers,’’ as 
Plutarch styles, and Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, and Montesquieu, 
with some others of such name, think them; but whether, without 
a love of gold, or of individual gain or accumulation of wealth, 
they had a sufficient motive not to be indolent, and to undergo severe 
exercise, labor, and fatigue; and fact answers, “ they had,’’ and in 
this gives a full reply and refutation to the reviewer's assertion. 
Whether the ancient Spartans were half-savages, or practical phi- 
losophers, and enjoyed greater or less happiness than any people either 
did or do enjoy in the state of individual property, or present system of 
human intercourse, perhaps, may be considered hereafter. Our own 
opinion, we own, inclines to that of Plutarch and Montesquieu, re- 
garding them; though we are far from considering that all their 
institutions were faultless, or that their laws and customs could not 
have been much improved, and their happiness greatly increased. 
Vain ts it in moderns, we conceive, to call them madmen, fools, or 
brutes, and to argue that they knew nothing of the real enjoyment of 
life, or experienced less of it than richer and more luxurious nations ; 
after the concurrent testimonies of so mavy of the most highly culti- 
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242 
vated and profoundly wise of their cotemporaries, philosophers as well] 
as historians, who knew them intimately, and some of whom were not 
only of richer and more luxurious, but even of rival states ; as well 
as after the proofafforded by so many of themselves, who, after having 
experienced the superior mches and luxuries of other nations, pre- 
ferred their own country’s comparative poverty and coarse fare, with 
its habits, customs, and community of property. 

But it is not from the Spartans only we have facts, which overturn 
the reviewer’s position on thisoccasion. The ancient Romans, in the 
time of their republican virtue, underwent labors and fatigues, as 
well as difficulties and dangers, and were not excited by the motive 
of the love of gold, or the hope of accumulation of wealth. Fabricius, 
Regulus, and Cincinnatus were not the only sons of the republic, 
who despised gold and accumulation of wealth, and yet labored at the 
plough as well as with the sword. How many individuals, both an- 
cient and modern, have braved the greatest toils and perils, solely 
through philanthropy, the love of country, or the sense of duty. The 
Indians of Paraguay labored under the superintendance and the laws 
of the Jesuits, and yet hoped not for gold, or individual accumula- 
tion. The Harmonists, the Shakers, the Dankers, and other societies, 
do not hope for individual gold or accumulation, and yet labor as 
industriously as those who do. Their communities are rich and 
exceedingly prosperous, in consequence of co-operation; their 
co-operation is the effect of their community of property; their 
community of property is the result of the laws of their establish- 
ment; and therefore their ‘‘ laws are not powerless,’’ as the reviewer 
says they are, ‘in calling forth the exertions which make their com- 
munities rich.” 

Of slavery we certainly approve as little as the reviewer does ; yet 
we scarcely can agree with him, that “ the slave has been ever found 
an unprofitable laborer.” The West India planter, we before said, 
probably would not agree with him. Theslave has produced to many 
a West India planter not only the necessaries and comforts of life, 
but the riches, the luxuries and the pomps; yet what produces the 
necessaries and comforts of life is surely not unprofitable, though 
it may not be the most productive. The Helots produced to the 
Spartans the first necessaries, and some of the comforts of life; yet 
they surely were slaves; and the Spartans did not find those, whose 
labor fed and supported them, unprofitable laborers, though slaves. 
We, however, do not wish to be understood, in arguing thus, to give 
the most distant support to slavery. We do so only to shew our as- 
suilant that he ought to be more guarded in his assertions. The West 
India planter, we are strongly of opmion, would find free labor much 
more profitable, and securely se, than the labor of slaves. The Spar- 
tans, we are sure, were as injurious to themselves, as unjust to the 
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Helots, by employing slaves; and their doing so we consider a prin- 
cipal cause, why they have themselves become enslaved, and not con- 
tinued in freedom, prosperity, and happiness, to this hour. 

We have before, we conceive, fully proved, that the “ auri sacra 
fames,” or the love of gold ot money, was not the only efficacious 
motive to excite to even excessive labor. What is sufficient to excite 
to such labor, must beso, to produce abundance, as abundance is 
produced by labor, and opulence is nothing but abundance ; and is 
abundance rather of the real goods of life, or the articlés of con- 
sumption and use than of gold or money, which is only a representa- 
tive of those goods or articlés, and of no value but as representing 
them. It follows then, that the “‘ auri sacra fumes” is not the only 
“ feeling, in which we can find the springs of national opulence,” as 
far as opulence is valuable, or at all useful. 

‘«‘ The desire of gain,’’ ssys the reviewer, “ is the only motive that 
ever did or ever will lead mankind along the toilsome and thorny 
paths that lead to riches.” This (for we will not dwell on the little 
inaccuracy of the expression in saying that “the desire,” instead of 
the possession of gain is the “ motive’’)—this we fully allow as a truism. 
The desire of gaining an object is certainly the only thing, which 
makes a man take trouble and undergo sufferings and pains to gaiti 
that object. But we do not desire to be always taking trouble and 
undergoing sufferings and pains to gain ah object, when it can be 
gdined without the trouble, the sufferings, or the pains. We say, and 
can prove, that riches, in our sense, and, we imagine, the true sense 
of them, an abundance of all necessary, and at all useful articles, can 
be gained without “ travelling along any toilsome or thorny path :” 
and these riches, or this abundance too, for every individual in 
existence. 

By riches the reviewer, indeed, seems to mean gold or money ; and 
in this sense of them, we fully allow that every path by which pos- 
session, particularly individual or separate possession, of them, can 
be gained, will and must, as far as we see, be always “ toilsome and 
thorny.” But we desire to gain many things besides money; and 
there are many things which every person, but a mad-man, is more 
desirous to gain than money. We desire eatables and drinkables, 
and wearables ; we desire lodgings, furniture, and such like; and, 
above all, we desire happiness. Now, none of all those is money; and 
we say, that, without money, or “the toilsome and thorny paths that 
lead to money,”’ they all can be gained in abundance by all persons, 
simply, by all persons desiring and joining to gain them for all, in- 
stead of each person’s desiring and striving to gain them individually 
or for self, separately. 

We say also, that individual gain, or gain-of those things individu- 
ally or for self separately, is not the only gain which can be, always was, 
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and will be desired. The Spartans desired the common gain of them, 
or the gain of them for all their citizens in common ; and this gain of 
them, at least of all of them but happiness, they obtained in as great 
abundance as they desired. Happiness too, by the best testimonies 
which we can have next to actual experience, they obtained a greater 
share of, than other states and nations which desired individual gain 
and. possessed much more riches than they did. The best testimonies 
which we can have on this occasion are certainly those which I alluded 
to before, when speaking of them. With those we have the concurrent 
opinions of the greatest modern historians, philosophers, and states- 
men, who enter into any discussion about them. 

‘Plato, Diogenes, Zeno,”’ says Plutarch, ‘and all others, who have 
undertaken, to treat of the establishment. of civil government, have 
formed their schemes on Lycurgus’s plan.” Here jis. the strongest 
evidence which Plato and those other writers on government, who were 
cotemporaries with the ancient Spartans, sojourned amongst them 
and were of course intimately acquainted with their habits, manners 
and customs, could give of their superior happiness to that of other 
people; for if he and those other writers did not find that Lycurgus’s 
plan produced greater happiness than any other, they undoubtedly 
would not have chesen it as a model. The accomplished Xenophon 
was of a rival state, and that state the most polished of all antiquity, 
as to arts and sciences. He also saw many countries and had witness- 
ed Asiatic luxuries and splendor. He therefore cannot be suspected 
of prejudice in favor of Sparta and Spartan simplicity. Yet he pre- 
ferred, them: to anything either at home or abroad, which he had seen. 
Cicerospeaks in high terms of the Spartans. He calls their virtue 
*'spectata and nobilitata, proved and exalted.’ A strong presumption 
of the superiority of their laws and customs, habits and manners, to 
those of other states, is their long duration. ‘They are the only peo- 
ple,’’ says Cicero, ‘on the entire globe, who have lived more than 
seven hundred years, with the very same manners and the same un- 
changed laws.’’ Plutarch calls Sparta “g whole city of philosophers,” 
and though witnessing the power and the riches, the splendor and 
the luxury of the mistress of the world, delights in extolling the su- 
pereminent wisdom of Lycurgus, and the superior justice, virtue 
and, happiness of the people whom he formed. 

Numberless almost are the writers, who could: be quoted, to the 
same effect; with regard to them. What great authority, indeed, 
speaks of them, but speaks in admiratlon ? ** There is,”’ says Roll, 
** nothing, perhaps, in all profane history, better attested, than the 
Lacedzmonian government, and the discipline established by Lycur- 
gus.”’—‘* Were we to judge even by the event only, there must have 
been a large fund of wisdom and prudence in his laws,’ says Rollin 
again’; and Kolin was certainly'an author, who would not count 
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laws very wise and prudent, which did not, in his opinion, produce virtue and hap- 
piness. 

But we shall, on this occasion, close our authorities respecting the extraordinary 
state in question, with the profound Montesquieu’s reflexions regarding it. “ This was 
the road,” says he, “ that led Sparta to grandeur and to glory ; and so infallible were 
her institutions, that it signified nothing to gain a victory over her, without subvert- 
ing her polity.” Now one of the chief points of her polity was the equality of her ci- 
tizens with regard to property; and Montesquieu always speaks of this equality as 
productive of virtue and happiness. From this then it is clear, that he thought the 
Spartan virtue and happiness very great. “ It will always,” he says, “be a glorious 
undertaking to render government subservient to happiness.” 

From all that has been here said of this people, we see that, if they did not possess 
great national opulence or riches, it was not because they could not produce the opu- 
lence, for they underwent more labor and fatigue than was necessary to produce it ; 
but because they considered it would be pernicious to their virtue and happiness ; 
and their virtue and happiness they preferred. 7 

Instances, however, there are, of communities, that have not considered. opulence 
pernicious to virtue and happiness; and have accordingly, though not.urged by the 
desire of individual gain, acquired it, The Harmonists, from whom Mr. Owen pur- 
chased land for establishing co-operative communities on it, have grown very rich, 
as a commnnity, without the desire of individual gain. The Shakers, the Donkers, 
and other communities in America, have grown so too, without this desire. Here 
then, fact shews, that there may be national opulence, and great riches to all the mem, 
bers of society, without separate store to any of them, and without the desire of 
individual] gain. \ ew 

And why, indeed, should it not be so? All the members of a community or a na- 
tion, if even moderately enlightened, must know, that large numbers, in co-operation, 
can effect, in a very short time, works, which the same numbers divided, and in indi- 
vidual separation, could not accomplish in a very long time, perhaps ever. They must 
know, that they will not work with equal care and ardor, if they do not expect equal, 
and the greatest possible benefits ; and such benefits they must know they never can 
have, without community of property, as every one will, in any other plan. of. pro- 
perty and with the love of individual gain, be striving to take as much as he can.to 
himself and consequently to leave as little as he can to others ; and the strongest and 
most cunning will take more than a due or equal share. They must know, that the 
consequence of this will be strife, and force, and fraud, separate interests, suspi- 
cions, jealousies, and hatreds; and they must know, that, with those the greatest 
possible benefits cannot be gained by any member, as harmony, benevolence, and 
peace of mind, and of course happiness, the greatest of all benefits, cannot exist,with 
any one in as great a degree as they would without them. They must know also, that 
certainty of abundance, or even of bare sufficiency, cannot exist in any other plan of 
property. The greatest individual fortunes have been lost; the individually richest 
"men have been impoverished ; potentates themselves have. become beggars; Voltaire’s 
Hight strolling ex-Monarchs were not fictitious, whatever. nay have been his 
anecdote of their meeting at the inn; they were all living at the same time,, none.of 
them rich, and some not able to pay for a sorry dinner, Dionysius became a low 
schoolmaster ; Theodore tuok the benefit of an insolvent act; the once mighty Na- 
‘poleon himself ended his days a prisoner. Nobles, gentry, and merchants, who had 
been once amongst the princes of the earth, have shared im the fluctuation. But in 
community of property, there will be no ebb for any one. All will be sure of the flow 
of equal competence or abundance, for themselves and thei families for ever, while 
community of property lasts; and it lasted at Sparta for upwards of five hundved 
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years, and would last till now, only for her employing slaves and attaching herself 
too much to war. All, in community of property, will be sure also of peace, concord, 
and mutual sympathy--of a greater share of content, serenity, and happiness, than 
falls to tlie lot of any one in individualized acquisition. 

Why then should we doubt, that that can exist, which is so rational, so pregnant 
with blessings, so replete with fine feelings, with virtue, with happiness, and which 
has existed, and is existing at present ? Why should we think ourselves so much wiser 
than reason, than hope, than fact, why than so many of the greatest men, as well of 
antiquity, not to speak of the author of christianity, as of modern times, supported 
by reason, and hope and fact combined? Perhaps some of us may laugh at such men 
as Lycurgus, Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, Plutarch, Sir Thomas Moore, Jefferson, Owen 
and many others of no very inconsiderable name. Yet few probably will venture to 
sneer at Montesquieu as wild and visionary. We will then indulge our readers with 
@ quotation from him on this point. , 

“Those who shall attempt hereafter,” says this philosopher of laws, “ to introduce 
such institutions as these” (of Pen in Pensylvania and of the Jesuits in Paraguay) 
“ must establish the community of goods as prescribed_in Plato’s republic; and an 
extensive commerce carried on by the community and not by private citizens: they 
must give our arts without our luxury, and our wants withont our desires. They 
must proscribe money, the effect of which is to swell people’s fortunes beyond the 
bounds assigned by nature; to learn, to preserve fer no purpose, what has been idly 
hoarded up, to multiply without end our desires, and to supply the sterility of nature, 
of whom we have received very scanty means of inflaming our passions, and of cor- 
rupting each otker. Institutions of this kind may be proper in republics, because 
they have virtue for their principle.” 

We see here, that this profound enquirer into the nature of man, as well as into 
“the spirit of laws” and organization of political institutions, contemplated the pos- 
sibility of the future existence of community of property ; and as no man was a warm- 
er friend to virtue, or to what would produce virtue, approved of this community. 
It is true, he afterwards says, that “such institutions can take place but in small 
states, such as were formerly the cities of Greece.” But we do not contemplate for- 
ming any large state, or what he calls “ great society” into one community. The 
largest state however may be formed into a number of properly apportioned and con- 
federate communities, and he highly approves of a confederate state. “ As this 
government,” says he, “is composed of petty republics, it enjoys the happiness of 
each, and with respect to its external situafion, it possesses, by means of the associa- 
tion, all the advantages of large monarchics.” England is certainly in theory, whe- 
ther in practice so or not, a republic, and so is France; and therefore, in both countries, 
according to Montesquieu, communities may properly, and we are sure would most 
beneficially to all parties, be established. 

We now shall endeavour to shew, that the highest opulence, understood in its real 
sense of, not the representative or shadow, but the principle or substance, not money; 
but what money is of no value but-as it represents, the articles of consumption or 
utility, may be procured without “travelling along any toilsome or thorny path ;” but 
on the contrary, by resortiug only the gentle and flowery paths of health and peace, 
and cheerfulness, of salutary and acceptable exercise, concord, content, benignity 
and pleasure. 

“It has been computed by political arithmeticians,” says Franklin (and he himself, 
was one of those, and he certainly was no wild visionary) “ that if every man and wo- 
man would work four hours each day, on something useful, that labor would produce 
sufficient to procure all the necessaries and comforts of life; want and misery would 
be banished out of the world; and the rest of the twenty-four hours might be leisure 
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and pleasure.” This was the accurate and wise Franklin’s calculation, before those 
great inventions in machinery of the present times, which have so manifoldly mul- 
tiplied man’s powers of production in manufacture. 

Mr. Owen says, in his memorial to the Allied Powers, assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1817, and he must have been accurately informed on the subject, as he had fact 
and experience to inform him, that “ about sixteen hundred persons ” of his (at New 
Lanark) “ completed, with the aid of scientific power, as much work, and ina better 
manner than could be executed of the same kind in Scotland, forty years ago” (much 
after Dr. Franklin’s calculation) “ by 160,000 persons ; or, in other words, one now, 
with this new aid, performs the labor of one hundred.” 

Since the time Mr. Owen wrote this, the improvements in machinery have kept pace 
with time, and each day beholds them encreasing ‘and multiplying. They may al- 
most literally be said, to “run a race, to tread each other’s heels; the surprising 
one of thishour is left at distance by the astonishing one of the next, and each mo- 
ment adds rapidity end power to the succession. Weare credibly informed, that there 
is now almost completed an invention, which will double the operating power of the 
steam engine, and put into an insignificant space of a ship ef any middling burden 
a three years’ store of that power for navigation. One horse now on a rail road, which 
we ourselves have seen, can easily draw the former load of twenty horses. Since the 
time of Franklin’s calculation also, children have come into the field of operation 
and can produce manifoldly more than full grown persons could within about half 
a century. 

Let us, however, not go farther than the calculations of Franklin and Owen, 
and see the consequence. If the daily labour of four hours from each man and 
woman would be sufficient in Franklin's time to produce universal opulence, and 
free the world from want and misery, and if the productive powers of man and 
women are multiplied only (for, according to the preceeding account, we must say 
only) a hundred fold at present, what daily time of work, would it require from 
only every man, without the women, to produce universal opulence? The fiftieth 
part of four hours, What from only a fourth of the men? Less than the twelfth 
of the four hours. 

But let us yet further, for a moment, suppose that both Franklin and Owen 
over calculated by half, and let us make no account of the multiplication of horse 
power, and we may say the creation as well as multiplication of that of children, 
what daily labour would the production of universal opulence require from the 
fourth of the men? Only a third of four hours; or one hour and twenty minutes. 
And who would once think of entertaining one moment’s objection to the labour or 
productive and salutary exercise of an hour and twenty minutes a day ; especially 
when it would be productive of such a treasure as universal opulence, and at 
least conducive to such a blessing as his own health! 

The reviewer however perhaps, may say, that though this calculation appears 
fair on paper, it can scarcely be believed; and that, though man’s productive 
power is so much encreased in manufacture, it is not, nor ever can be so in 
agriculture. 

The objection on the ground of agriculture would certainly be strong, if just; 
but let us examine it. The thrashing machine, the hay-making machine, and 
some others have surely multiplied man’s powers in several important branches of 
agriculture. If in ploughing, digging, reaping, and mowing machinery were 
brought to multiply our powers as much as in thrashing and hay-making, we 
should, we imagine, be pretty equally as powerful in agricultural operation as in 
manufacturing. But who can doubt that it will? Can any one doubt that the 
ingenuity, which invented the machinery to cut blocks at one stroke for our 
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navy, will fail in the simple machinery necessary fortploughing by steam or va. 
cuum? An ingenious friend tells us, and we believe truly, that he could make a 
ploughing wind machine. Indeed there is a model of one by a Mr. Garnier deposit. 
ed in the Conservatory of Arts and Manufactures of Paris. We are acquainted with 
@ very clever Engineer, who aifirms that he could easily make a ploughing, a reaping 
and a mowing steam machine. Why then it may be asked, does not he? Because he 
has other objects to attend to, and in the present state of disarrangement of society 
he must attend to them. The patent sward cutter could be worked by steam or 
vacuum, if the plough could; and we do not see why a machine which would 









pulverize as well as the spade, could not also. 

But it may be said, all would not be sufficient if we could net multiply the 
productive powers of the earth. And do we not daily see them multiplied? Do 
we not see one mode of cultivation producing many times as much as another? 
And do we think we have discovered the best? Do we not see the kitchen gar- 
den and the hot-house mode of culture? Why should we doubt that even the 
latter could, if necessary or at all useful, be extended to farming production, 
and, by the introduction of steam, which is used with such benefit in some hot 
houses at present, as well as by alternations of heat and cold, which are known 
to forward and ripen so much faster than heat alone, and which, every ene knows 
could be artificially created, produce many crops in one year, how many it is 
only for experience to enable us even to guess at? Are not peas and potatoes 
produced at Christmas? Why should not, if useful, wheat, oats, and barley as 
well? Water impregnated with oxigen gas and applied to the roots of plants is 
found greatly to promote vegetation. Is it probable, that we shall not have other 
equally useful discoveries? Do we know all the powers of chemistry yet ? 

But let us not go farther than what has been done already. We have read ina 
work entitled “A New System of Practical Domestic Economy,” that the “ Society 
for Bettering the Condition of the Poor” received a statement from Mr. Fuller 
of Gateshead, near Newcastle, that he produced the almost incredible quantity 
of eighl hundred bushels of wheat from one acre by spade cultivation and dib- 
bling. This, we own, is so astonishingly beyond our own experience, that we 
must have further particulars before we can fully credit it. Mr. F. says he pro- 
duced on another acre one hundred and thirty-six bushels or seventeen quarters 
of wheat, by spade culture also. We ourselves know that a certain mode of cul- 
tivating potatoes has produced at the rate of thirty tons to the acre: and we are 
confident the cultivatioucould be easily improved. Now this quantity of potatoes 
would yield, according to the French chemists, Percy and Vauquelin, seven tons 
and a half of dry matter, or fecula, as nutritive as flour of wheat; and gives as 
much nutriment as ten or twelve tons of wheaten bread. Probably good English 
or Irish potatoes would yield more, as the French potatoes, on which those che- 
mists made their experiments, we have not found in general as floury as the 
English or Irish ; and we understand that a new sort of potato, called the bread 

fruit potato in this country, is still more abundant io growth, as well as more fari- 
naceous than any we have seen, and requires very little manure. Here then we 
have an acrely produce equal to a third of eight hundred bushels of wheat, and 
sufficient to feed from twenty to thirty men for a year; and this is exclusive of 
a second nearly equally valuable crop, which, even by modes of agriculture now 
in use, we can raise in the year from the sameacre. Such produce could certainly 
in a well ordered system of society be brought to be general, and would most cer- 
tainly in the co-operative and community system. Even in our present disordered 
state, if but one fourth of our unemployed bands, additionally to those already init, 
were employed with skill in our agriculture, it weuld. What if a general suspen- 
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sion rail-road system were adopted, not only for our travelling, but our farm- 
ing; what if the almost entire disuse of horses, except for pleasure, were to take 
place, as it certainly in time will,—what then would be the facility of encreasing 
agricultural produce, and doing so to the greatest superabundance for every in- 
dividual of the population ? A horse, it is calculated, consumes the produce of 
as much ground as would be sufficient to maintain fonr men. And is there not 
superabundance of capital in the country for the rail-roads? No one will deny that 
there is; and ten times over. 

Who then will say that our deductions from Franklin’s and Owen’s calculations 
are less corr ‘t and convincing, than specious and fair looking on paper? Is not 
indeed what is too prominently and painfully passing in the country the strong- 
est evidence? Is not want of employment, and not of production, the great cause 
of distress at present? Is not facility of production the great complaint from our 
manufacturing districts? Are not half our hands and half our machinery unem- 
\ ployed? Are not all the markets which are open to our goods, or which can 
possibly be found, glutted? 

The News, Sunday journal, in a very sensible article on the subject, in its 
number fur July 9, says that the “* question will be, how the people are to be 
employed ?” This, however, not only will be, but is already the question. The 
late Lord Castlereagh once said, that it was better to employ our people in 
making holes in the earth and filling them up again, than not to employ them at 
all; and he was greatly ridiculed for the saying. But we cannot help thinking 
that in the prgsent state of affairs, the saying was not devoid of sound reflexion. 
Would not our unemployed weavers be glad to be employed in throwing stones 
against the wind? Have we not many as useless, and yet considered creditable 
employments? What is the use of employing men in producing what not only 
cannot be consumed, but will increase our distress? 

The present Lord Liverpool once said, that overproduction was the cause of 
the distress. He also was much ridiculed for his saying. But does not the present 
state of our manufacturing districts justify it; or at least, justify the assertion, 
that if overproduction was not the cause, it was the occasion? How lamentable 
then, that he, who so fully sees the cause or occasion, and could powerfully con - 
tribute to remove it, and to do so by a mode in no way injurious to any one, and 
in every way beneficial, and highly beneficial to all, does not exert himself to 
bring about that mode? We however do not reprove, but we regret; we mourn 
the fact, not condemn the person. We know, that if he saw the mode in the 
same light we do, he would be as anxious for it as we are; and we know also, 
that most of his political opponents, as indeed even many of our sufferers them- 
selves are as little disposed to it as he is. Yet we cannot help asking, was there 
ever a greater political solecism in practice, can there pussibly be any thing more 
deplorably, indeed even ridiculously only that it is too mournfully, absurd, than 
that, when the land is absolutely groaning with wealth, is full to plethorism, and 
when that wealth, as all must own, can so easily and manyfoldly be encreased, 
the majority of the population should be in distress, in suffering, in misery even 
to starvation? Cuuld it be believed, only that it is so notorious a fact, that the 
labouring classes should be more wretched in the richest and in many respects the 
most enlightened country in the world, than in some of the poorest and most 


ignorant ? 


(To be continued.) 
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PHYSICAL ARGUMENT 


FOR THE EQUAL CULTIVATION OF ALL THE USEFUL FACULTIES OR 
CAPABILITIES, MENTAL OR PIIYSICAL, OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
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In the introduction, page 197, to the valuable work of the French 
naturalist, Lamarck, ‘* Histoire naturelle des Animaux sans Verte- 


bres,”’ 


are the following very important passages : 

*¢ Finally the fourth of the laws which nature employs to compose 
and render more and more complicated the organization of animals, 
is the following :” 

* Fourth law: Every thing which has been acquired, traced, or 
changed, in the organization of individuals during the course of their 
lives, is preserved by generation, and transmitted to the new indivi- 
duals. which proceed from those who have experienced those changes.” 

“This Jaw, without which nature would never have been able to 
diversify animals as it has done, and to establish amongst them a pro- 
gression in the composition of their organization and in their faculties, 
is expressed thus in my Soological Philosophy, vol. 1. p. 235.” 

*¢ Every thing which nature has caused to be acquired, or to be lost 
** by individuals, by the influence of the circumstances to which their 
** race has been for a long time exposed; and consequently, by the 
** influence of the preponderating employment of a particular organ, 
** or by the constant want of the use of a particular part, it preserves, 
** by generation, to the new individuals proceeding from those who 
“¢ have experienced such changes, provided that the changes acquired 
“* are common to the two sexes, or to those who have produced these 
“* new individuals.” 

* This mode of expressing the same law offers some details, which, 
although they are scarcely necessary, it is better to reserve for its 
developements and its application.” * 

“* In effect this law of nature, which causes to be transmitted to 
new individuals whatever has been acquired in their organization 
during the lives of those who have produced them, is so true, so 
striking, so fully attested by facts, that there is no observer who has 
not had the meaus of convincing himself of its reality.” 

‘“¢ Thus, by means of this law, every thing which. has heen. traced, 
acquired, or changed, in organization, by new and preserved habits, 
certain irresistible inclinations which result from these habits, vices of 





* The reason why M, Lamarck omits, in his “ Histoire Naturelle,’ the condition 
in italics, as a universal law of nature, is, that theve are many races of inferior ani- 
mals, which are propagated without the insirumentaliiv of sexes. 
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conformation, and even dispositions to certain diseases; all of these 
are found transmitted by generation, or reproduction, to the new 
individuals, which proceed from those who have experienced such 
changes, and are propagated from generation to generation in all 
those who succeed and are submitted to the same circumstances, 
without their being obliged to acquire them by the same means which 
created them in their predecessors.” 

If this be indeed a law of our organization, or a just representation 
of the uniform recurrence of facts, it opens out to our view reflexions 
and consequences of the utmost importance to human happiness. 

Nothing in the way of knowledge is more pleasing, or more delight- 
fully repays our researches, than to find grand moral truths supported 
and confirmed by facts drawn from those branches of the physical 
sciences, which seem to ordinary observers to have no connexion with 
them. Of this nature is the law of universal organization, which we 
have quoted. If this be true, the complying with it constitutes one of 
those essential postulates, or data, which are requisite in order to in- 
sure social improvement, and the neglect of which alone, would for 
ever render inoperative all our efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
human nature. 

No error is more common, among the friends of social improve- 
ment, as well as amongst other inquirers, than putting forward and 
relying upon as exclusive means to accomplish an end, certain regu 
lations or expedients, which, although they may be quite necessary 
and indispensable towards the accomplishment of the object, are yet 
only part of the conditions essential to success. Such are, towards 
the end of social improvement, freedom of trade, freedom of inquiry 
and of expression of opinion, equal and universal education, repre- 
sentative institutions, the co-operative system of industry, equaliza- 
tion of the means of knowledge and enjoyment. All of these expe- 
dients are useful, but they are not sufficient. Some of them, it is true, 
either include the others, or would by necessary consequence lead to 
them. But, beyond all these, there are certain other conditions on 
which success depends, and with which it is incumbent on us, under peril 
of failure, to become acquainted. Or, if we maintain, that all the 
necessary conditions are included in our primary expedients or ar- 
rangements, it is equally our duty to trace and point out all the con- 
sequences of the expedients or arrangements we recommend, that all 
the data fora rational judgment may be afforded to the unprejudiced, 
patient, and comprehensive mind. The review of consequences, real 
or imaginary, will lead to a more severe examination of principles and 
of the steps by which the consequences are deduced, or will compel a 
re-examination of our previous chance and nursery-formed theories of 
morals, resting on any and every thing but what they ought to rest 
on, utility alone. 
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In no race of animals but in the human do we perceive any marked 
distinction between the freedom, the enjoyments, the privations, the 
restraints of the male and the female. Man alone as the male of the 
human species, stands distinguished in appropriating to himself superior 
enjoyments and inferior privations, greater liberty and less restraint 
than he permits to the female of his race. Superiority of strength 
alone would not appear to be the cause of this glaring inequality ; inas. 
much asin many other races of animals superiority of strength resides 
also in the male without leading to inequality of pleasures and pains 
between the males and females of the race. Amongst those animals, 
such as carnivorous birds and many others, in which the female is the 
larger and more powerful animal, we do not perceive, in favor of the 
female unequal pains aud pleasures. Whether the male or the female 
be the stronger amongst other animals, we do not perceive that inequa- 
lity of treatment and happiness arising from this circumstance, which 
so universally and disgracefally distinguishes the human race. What 
then, if it be not inferiority of strength alone, is the physical circum. 
stance which, superadded to that inferiority, has kept down the rela- 
tive situation of woman to man beneath that of the females of any other 
races of animals, whether stronger or weaker than the males? It is 
perhaps the prolonged helplessness of the young of the human race, the 
greater comparative weakness and helplessness of the mother preced- 
ing and after the birth and during the early nourishment of her young, 
the whole burthen of rearing whom as well as of herself is, or may be, 
thrown on the female of the human race by the ungracious male ; whose 
organization does not subject him to the pains and weakness, the 
nursing, the sympathies, the solicitudes, the loss of time and effort, 
Which the organization of the female of the human race inflicts more 
unsparingly on her than on any other animal. Were the females of 
any other animals as unfortunate as the human in this respect, we 
should most probably see, from the neglect of the males and the help- 
lessness and misery of the females and offspring (if not counteracted, 
as in some, by an enormous fecundity) the dwindling of such races, or 
rather perhaps they could never under such circumstances have been 
developed. Were it not for the greatly superior intellectual power of the 
human race dependant on the superior organization of the nervous 
system and the extremities, the enormous disadvantages in the rear- 
ing of their youog, would have rendered them an easy prey to more 
powerful and more easily multiplied races. The time lost by the fe- 
male of other animals in providing for her yonng, is but trivial com- 
pared with the length of their lives; the acquisition of food being the 
only want of the female as of the male; and all the physical powers 
of the female having been equally developed with those of the male 
from infancy, the incidents attending the education of the young ra- 
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ther tend to improve her intellectual powers compared with those of 
the male; and the time passed by the female of other races in the care 
of her young, is but an improvement on the use of the same space of 
time passed by the male in absolute inactivity. As to the aid which 
the females of other races of animals derive from the males in the care 
of the young, itis not worth consideration ; so very partial is that aid, 
confined to so few races and even to individuals of these; but above 
all so completely outweighed not only by the absolute indifference, but 
by the hostility, nay the devouring of the young by the males of nu- 
merous races of animals. 

Here then we have before us the fact and the probable physical 
causes of it, which have led to the inequality of pains and pleasures, 
of enjoyments and restraints, between the males and females of the 
human race. 

The first use which the individuals of the human race would make 
of their superior intelligence resulting from their superior organization, 
would naturally be to protect themselves against, or to turn to their 
use, all other animals, and next to obtain for themselves, tho’ at the 
expence of each other, as great a proportion as possible of materials 
requisite for the gratification of their physical wants. In this contest 
the party having the advantages of organization, must necessarily be 
the successful party ; the more powerful and cunning of the males over 
the less powerful and less intelligent, and for the same and superadded 
reasons the males in general over the females. 

It requires a great developement of intellectual power, a calm ine 
sight into the consequences of actions, a delicate balancing of future 
inconveniences and advantages against immediate pains or pleasures, a 
calculation of the reae‘ion of the selfishness of others, even of the 
weak, incited by injurioc~ treatment, on our own selfishness, a know- 
ledge of the great extent and intensity of the cultivated pleasures of 
sympathy and intelligence, to enable even the intellectual being, man, 


_ to create for himself in the contemplation of future results, an energy 


of motive suflicient to counteract the calls of his immediate desires. 
No wonder then that the females of the human race remain to this day, 
as they ever have been, with shades of difference arising from the 
greater or less ignorance or barbarism of different tribes, the mere de- 
pendants of men, inferior in the cultivation of their physical and in. 
tellectual powers, inferior in the means and permissions of enjoyment, 
deprived (mere accidents excepted) of wealth, power, self-regulation, 
and useful influence; and-thus rendered inferior in physical, intellece 
tual, and social estimation, valued solely as instruments to increase the 
happiness of man by the gratification more or less refined of his sex- 
ual propensities, denied all claim to equal happiness with men on their 
own account as sentieut and rational beings. As mind and sympathy 
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become cultivated, as brute force ceases to be respected and the worth. 
lessness of the pleasures of antipathy comes to be demonstrated, felt, 
and acknowledged, so and in such proportion will man perceive ‘ 
frightful chasm he has made in the happiness of his race’and his ows, 
individual happiuess, by rendering himself the despot, instead of the 
friend and equal, of the female of his race. Alas! that the first use 
made of superiority of intelligence by the race of animals possessing it 
should be to enlarge the domain of selfishness! Its further advance will, 
however, assuredly be to swallow up this short-sighted, self-destructive 
selfishness in comprehensive universal benevolence. 

But should moral considerations fail to influence the conduct of 
men to their fellow creatures, women; Jet them mark here this physi- 
cal law of their common nature, and learn that all their efforts to 
improve, that is to say, to render more sugceptible of happiness, the 
individuals of their race, male or female, must eternally prove abortive, 
if the females do not partake of every improvement equally with the 
males. If the cultivation of physical, intellectual, or social qualities 
be your object, it is not enough to cultivate them in the male or the 
female alone: you must cultivate them zn doth, if you wish an aptitude 
to these qualities, or any of them, to be transmitted to your descendants. 
The union of strength and weakness will not produce strength; the 
union of knowledge and ignorance will not produce organic intcllec- 
tual capabilities ; the union of benevolence and shortsighted malignity 
will not produce a disposition to the acquisition of kindly feelings. 
Though the system of physical education for perfecting the form, ren- 
dering healthy and long-lived the ma/es, of the human race, were im- 
proved to the utmost; though the intellectual powers of the males 
were to the utmost cultivated, and every species of useful knowledge 


at 


presented, through the most attractive channc,; to their minds ; though 
the pleasures of sympathy were presented to the males, and made 
delightful to them from infancy ; yet notwithstanding all this, if 
the females be not equally improved in their physical orms, in 
their intellectual powers, and as resulting from both in their social 
propensities to enlarged as well as to isolated beneficence; all our 
labors at improvement, as concerns the progression of the race, will 
be rendered abortive ; every improvement will be individual and iso- 
lated ; the capability cf physical, intellectual, or social improvement 
of a new generation, will not surpass that of the old; education will 
be eternally working upon instruments of the same original baseness, 
aud an eternity of comparative childishness will be the destiny of the 
human race. So tremendous is the punishment which nature has in 
store for the ignorant and persevering selfishness of man! 

The same rule would of course hold, were the faculties of women 
universally cultivated, and those of men repressed. Perhaps the dete- 
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rioration of the race, or the retardation of their improvement from 
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generation to generation, would not be in this case so manifest, the 
influence of the physical qualities, and more particularly of the mind, 
of the female being probably much more operative than that of the 
mile in determining the organic capabilities of the infant. Did any 
strange fatality of nature render inevitable the exclusive cultivation of 
the physical and mental capabilities of one of the two great divisions 
of the human race, the probability is (and for other reasons beside 
that now before us) that the progression of the race would suffer less 
by the exclusive cultivation of the faculties of women than of men. 
But the evils arising from the neglect of the full developement of 
the physical and mental powers of women, are not confined to the 
arresting the progress of the whole race in improvement from genera- 
tion to generation. They operate also in limiting to comparative 
nothingness the intellectual and social improvement of even the exist- 
ing males. As long as women remain unimproved, there is an intestine 
war of light and darkness between the two portions of the race. Wo- 
men educated to sensuality and slavery, not for their own gratification, 
but for the supposed, false, gratification of the males, will of course 
endeavor to make what qualities they have, available, and to depre- 
ciate those which are opposed to them, namély, general benevolence . 
and enlargement of mind.. The qualities that most resemble their 


‘own, the men that most resemble themselves, must necessarily be the 


most prized by them. “All the attractions of sense, preposterously 
separated from those of intellect, become a premium and a bribe for 
the non-cultivation or the neglect of comprehensive knowledge and 
enlarged sympathies. ‘To the ignorant and sensual, every thing is 
centered in themselves. What they do not know, cannot be worth 
knowing. What influence can the fool and the selfish sensualist exert 
over the mind stored with knowledge, of accurate judgment, and with 
whom sensual pleasures are chiefly valued for, and a thousand times 
heightened by, their association with those of sympathy and intelli- 
gence? As foolish and selfish women can maintain no influence over 
such men, all their efforts will be exerted to depreciate their qualities, 
and all the little favors they bestow will be lavished on those who do 
not possess, who despise them, who resemble themselves. The igno- 
rant cannot be otherwise than selfish. Can we wonder then, if men 
will condemn to ignorance those with whom they are expected to pass 
their hours of confidence and unreserved communication, that they 
should be compelled to think lightly, by such companions, of all ex- 
alted qualities, and thus be chained down themselves to ignorance and 
selfishness? Were all the powers of women equally aud fully cultivated, 
the pleasures of sense wou!d act as a premium to men to cultivate and 
improve their higher capabilities: and in return, on women the same 
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pleasures would equally operate as incentives to their intellectual and 
social improvement ; neither party would accept of the mere ignorant, 
selfish, and brutal advances of the other. 

That physical qualities, improvements, or peculiarities, are trans- 
mitted to the offspring of animals én all cases where both parents are pos- 
sesscd of the improvement or peculiarity, (and not except by accident 
in any other cases) is a fact well known to every intelligent breeder 
of cattle. Tho’ the mental qualities of their herds and flocks are to 
them of less importance and Jess attended to by them, than their phy- 
sical, such as getting rid of bone and laying on of fat; yet isa change 
of disposition and of intelligence, sometimes for the better, sometimes 
for the worse, a3 uniformly found to follow domestication as a change 
of external form; changes in both equally requiring similar habits or 
conformation in both parents. | 

Now if in other animals, amongst whom education car effect so 
little compared with the human species, we yet uniformly find intel- 
lectua}) and social qualities following organic changes in both the pa- 
rents, what stupendous intellectual and moral effects may we not 
expect to be produced in the human species, when the physical and 
mental powers of both the parents shall be equally cultivated, amongst 
whom even now, education operating ou improved susceptibilities ean 
effect such wonders as we every day see it to produce? particularly 
when we take into account the facts lately ascertained and placed be- 
yond doubt by the philosophical enquirers into the mode of operating 
and developements of the brain, that changes produced by education 
inducing new social and ihtellectual qualities, produce analagous 
changes in the structure of the hrain as indicated by changes of form 
of its external bony covering, the cranium? All the advantages that 
other animals can obtain from this law of organization, is, the conti- 
nued improvement of their physical frame and powers, with that com- 
paratively trifling change of disposition and manners (intelligence being 
almost stationary) which follows a mere change in the organs of motion 
and sense, by conforming to the conditions of such law; while, in the 
human race, education, or what we call mental causes, producing such 
wonderful and accelerated effects on the developement of the brain, 
mental converting themselves into physical causes, introduce us to a 
prospect of such accelerating progression in improvement and happi- 
ness, by complying with these conditions of nature, as must arouse 
the attention of every one whose understanding is advanced beyond 
that of the lower animals. To make good and secure to the race every 
improvement of cerebral organization, that organization must be 
equally improved in both parents, whether produced by education, or 
by descent from a stock on both sides improved. To give to the orga- 
nization of the brain of every succeeding race of human beings a 
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greater susceptibility of intellectual and social developement, even 
under a stationary system—what would it become under an always 
improving system of culture? the improving susceptibilities of both 
parents must be equally cultivated. This is the condition which the 
selfishness of man must pay to necessity for the improvement of his 
race, tho’ his want of knowledge and of benevolence should continue to 
render him insensible to his own immediate happiness, which is utterly 
incompatible with an unequal.improvement of the two sexes. Every 
improvement must not only otherwise stop with the males amongst 
whom it has been produced, but that improvement must be ever coun- 
teracted and reduced to the lowest degree possible, by the opposing 
interests of the neglected and absurdly despised females. 

Perhaps one of the most influential of the causes which have hitherto 
retarded human improvement, particularly social and moral im- 
provement, is the uniform injustice, worked up into a system of law, 
superstition, morals, and manners, practised by men towards women ; 
confounding in the human mind all notions of right and wrong. Every 
family is a centre of absolute despotism, where of course intelligence 
and persuasion.are quite superfluous to him who has only to command 
to be obeyed: from these centres, in the midst of which all mankind 
are now trained, spreads the contagion of selfishness and the love of 
domination through all human transactions, and into all departments 
of government where the temptations to indulgence are so over- 
whelming. This acquired selfishness and love of domination, to which 
men are thus artificially trained, or put forward by those completely 
under their influence, are looked on as human nature ! 

While the two sexes are unequally cultivated, there are two strong 
counteracting tendencies sedulously maintained in society, the one 
opposing and pulling down what the other vainly attempts to raise up. 
What but a perpetuation of ignorance and misery can be expected 
from such insane conduct. Let these two tendencies be assimilated 
and some consistent results will follow: but let us not express disap- 
pointment at the prevalence of ignorance and vice, while we main- 
tain a state of things, which (were every other circumstance favorable 
to improvement) would render impossible the attainment of any thing 
else but vice and misery to the human race, 

This great obstacle must be removed before any real advance can be 
made to human happiness: not even Co-operation, without it, would 
produce intelligence or virtue, _ 

The system of Mutua] Co-operation is the only one yet proposed 
which admits, as one of its fundamental bases, the equal improvement 
of the physical, intellectual, and social faculties of men and women, 
which judges the actions of both by the same equal system of morals, 
which allots to hoth the same enjoyments and the same liberty, aud 
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which subjects both'to exactly equat restraints ; restraints supported 
by reason and persuasion alone, and tiever prescribed with any other 
view than to increase the happiness of those to whom’they are recom. 
ménded as well as of their fellow creatures, their companions and 
friends; surrounding them. Wm. T. 
' South of Ireland, Aprit, 1826. 





MORAL ACCOUNTABILITY. 


Nr. Editor, Hackney, June 2, 1826, 
The article signed ** Overton,” in the Co-operative Magazine for 
this month, is the report of an opening speech delivered by the writer, 
‘at the London Co-operative Society’s Rooms, Red Lion Square, on 
the first Tuesday in April last. The question was then, after a very 
interesting discussion, adjourned, on the motion of the opener, to the 
first Tuesday in May ; on which occasion the following speech was 
delivered, which, as it is supplementary to the former, may not, per- 
haps, be unacceptable to your readers. 
I remain, sir, yours truly, Overron. 





The gentleman, who followed me on the last evening of the dis- 
cussion of the present question, succeeded, as he always does, though 
at a moment’s notice, and, in the most off hand way, in treating the 
Subject in a most interesting and agreeable manner, and in placing it 
in a variety of positions, and in saying many good things in relation to 
every view he took of it. I have always great pleasure in hearing 
him, and generally the happiness of agreeing with almost every thing 
he says. And this has been quite as much the case in the discussion 
of the present question, as on any former oecasion; the points of 
difference between us, arising chiefly from my want of familiarity 
with the snbject in the first place, and secondly, from our not having 
studied it'in its connexion with the same things. I shall endeavour, 
on the present occasion, to supply the defects of my former paper, 
and to shew that that gentleman’s arguments in favor of factitious 
rewards and punishments apply only to **things as they are,” and 
not to that condition of society contemplated by the author of the 
position in question. 

Thus, for instance, in the supposed case of a shipwreck, and the 
unwillidgress Of the lifé-boats-men to go out to the relief of the suf- 
‘ferers) * What Wotild you do,” said that gentleman, “in'such a case 
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of emetgeicy 2! Would you' stop td Peason’ thé case with them?" Would 
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you set’ about to rekindle the extinguished sympathies of their nature? 
Or; seeing that in them every feeling of humanity was obliterated (a 
case which rarely occurs by the bye) would you not instantly resort 
to the known means of influencing such characters to exertion? Ha- 
ving power over them, would you not threaten them with punishment 
for neglect of duty, with loss of employment, fine, imprisonment ? 
Orif immediate reward was in your power, would you not resort to it ? 
Would you not say here is money, two, three, five guineas, whatever 
you require; only save the lives of the unfortunate sufferers, who are 
perishing before our eyés ?” Unquestionably this is what we ought to 
do in such a case ; and what we should do, unless we were fools or 
fanatics. The contrary course (the gentleman [ trust will pardon the 
quotation) the contrary course would be, like putting new cloth into 
a worn out garment, making the rent worse. Better patch up the 
old coat with o!d materials, and save your new cloth for an entire 
new suit. , 

The new system of social life, founded on nature and reason, and 
truth, on the principles of justice and equity, leading to virtue and 
happiness, will not amalgamate with the old worn out system, if sys- 
tem that be worthy to be called, which is nothing more than an hete- 
rogeneous mixture, an enormous pile, which has been accumulating 
for ages, of all the fortuitous events and circumstances which have 
hitherto occurred in human affairs, and of all the variety of conflicting 
opinions, interests, and prejudices, of whomsoever by fraud or force, 
or by whatever means, have acquired possession of the reins of go- 
vernment. These things, I say, will not mix. To quote again the 
seventy records which remain of the iluminati of former ages: ‘‘old 
things must pass away, and all things become new.” The disciples of 
truth are called upon to create a new state of society, all the institutions 
of which shall be as perfectly conformable to the nature and interest 
of humanity, as the knowledge of the age will permit. Now with 
reference to this proposed new state of things, the enquiry is; are 
praise and blame, rewards and punishments necessary motives to.action, 
or legitimate instruments of education and government? In the very 
imperfect view which I took of the subject on the former evening, I 
aimed at the conclusion, that praise and. blame, rewards and. punish- 
ments, if not necessary, are at least useful motives to action, and 
legitimate instruments of education and government; but that natural 
rewards and punishments are fully adequate to the purpose; aud that 
therefore factitious or artificial rewards and punishments, and parti- 
cularly punishments, are altogether unnecessary and injurious. 

The gentleman who followed me took a very natural objection to 
this treatment of the subject. He considered that natural rewards and 
punishments, were utterly out of the question. For that, there being 
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no other than the necessary and unavoidable consequences of our ac. 
tions, any questioning of their fitness or propriety is only quarreling 
with the nature of things, and is altogether ridiculous, 

Now, though this be a very natural objection, still I think, it will 
not be found valid, when the subject comes to be more fully developed, 
The precise form in which the question is presented to us, is; ‘* is Mr. 
Owen’s position correct, that man is not properly the subject of praise 
or blame, reward or punishment?” 

And the great difficulty in the way of the affirmative of this posi. 
tion, is, that rewards and punishments are provided by nature; and 
that her discipline seems to be exactly adapted to our susceptibilities, 
And then again, praise is agreeable, and blame offensive to us. And 
praise and blame have much more the appearance of natural reward 
and punishment, than of artificial, conventional, or arbitrary insti. 


tutions. 
I am not informed, but I am curious to know, whether any race of 


men have ever been discovered, amongst whom the ideas of praise and 
blame have never been engendered. I think it very unlikely, that any 
such race exists. The ideas of praise and blame appear to me to have 
been very naturally engendered by the observation, that some indivi- 
duals acted more unreasonably than others. The remonstrance seems 
very natural, ‘* why, what could have induced you to behave in this 
manner? you must have known better; you could not help being per- 
fectly aware of the consequences. It serves you right. Nothing has 
come upon you but what you might have expected, and ought to have 
guarded against.” Now this is the language of blame; and it is, at 
least, so far adapted to the nature of man, as that it acts very power- 
fully, and sometimes very beneficially upon him. The prudent, cau- 
tious, discreet, and virtuous character would appear to more advantage, 
by the contrast afforded by the evil doer; and inasmuch as he not 
only differed from him, but also rose above the common level, he 
would be applauded or praised : and pointed out as a pattern of excel- 
lence. Now it cannot, I think, be denied with any show of reason, - 
that the blame in the one case and the praise in the other would very 
naturally arise out of the forementioned circumstances; and that, 
without the intervention of Jaw or its penalties. Nor can it, I think, 
be denied, that both praise and blame are adapted to operate power- 
fully ; and that judiciously directed, they may be made to operate 
beneficially on the human character. So then it appears to me, that 
praise and blame are themselves of the nature of natural rewards and 
punishments ; being effects, necessarily arising out of the hitherto ex- 
isting state of things. 

These conditions, therefore, appear to me to present no trifling 
difficulty in the way of the conclusion, that man is not properly the 
subject of praise and blame, reward and punishment. 
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To all this, however, it may very properly be replied, that, ad- 
mitting that praise and blame partake of the nature of natural rewards 
and punishments, as being consequences necessarily arising out of the 
hitherto existing state of things; yet the state of things hitherto has 
been universally enveloped in ignorance and error; and that many 
consequences necessarily arising under such circumstances would as 
necessarily be excluded by the presence of knowledge and truth. 
And further, it may be affirmed that praise and blame are among the 
things, the folly and absurdity of which the light of truth has fully 
manifested. Now, supposing all this to be admitted, and I believe 
it must be admitted, still there is a fitness of things, a fitness to igno- 
rance and error and imperfect institutions, as well as to knowledge 
and truth, and to institutions founded thereon. 

Praise and blame, partaking of the nature of natural rewards and 
punishments, and natural rewards and punishments being only the ne- 
cessary consequences of ouractions, and the existing state of things, 
aud being therefore, after the actions have been performed, unavoid- 
able, the position that man is not properly the subject of praise and 
blame reward or punishment, appears, at least, to require some qua- 
lification. 1 may, indeed, be told again, as the gentleman before 
alluded to, told me on the last evening, that natural rewards and 
punishments are out of the question. But the question does not say 
so; and I think [ have succeeded in shewing, that praise and blame 
partake more of the nature of natural rewards and punishments, than 
of factitious institutions. 

Besides, it is not true, that natural rewards and punishments are 
unavoidable. 

They are not so, until the reward has been earned, or the penalty 
incurred, 

We may, sad experience proves we may, through ignorance and 
error, and pernicions institutions, lose almost all the good things of 
this life, all the blessings, the rewards which nature has provided for 
us; and éncur not only almost all the natural evil, but an immense 
amount of factitious evil, in the shape of legal restrictions, and penal- 
ties into the bargain. 

There is indeed, a sense in which factitious rewards and punish- 
ments may be said to be natural ; that is to say, that they have natu- 
rally and necessarily arisen out of the circumstances by which they 
were generated. and in this view of things it is, that we may say, 
with the poet, that, ‘‘ whatever is, is right.” But then it is only so, 
while it z¢ so. Every change effected by newly discovered, or more 
widely diffused truth, is also right. 

Thus then, man may have been, and may even yet be, properly the 
subject of praise and blame, reward and punishment, while under 
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institutions more conformable to his nature, institutions founded in 
knowledge and truth, dispensing jastice and equity, producing virtue 
and happiness, praise and blame might be found to be altogether un- 
necessary, and as to natural rewards and punishments, perhaps, every 
individual might be trained to secure the highest natural rewards of 
which his organization is susceptible; and to escape every natural 
punishment, for those evils in their nature unavoidable, Can scarcely 
be called punishments. 

Adopting therefore the form of the question before suggested ; in- 
quiring with reference to the proposed new state of society,—a state 
of voluntary equality of wealth, engendering equality of power, of 
liberty, of knowledge, of happiness; a state in which, as far as adults 
are concerned, voluntariness is to supply the place of force or 
violence, and an enlightened conviction of what is true and right, 
equal and just, is to supply the place of fraud and delusion,—inqui- 
ring with reference to this proposed new state of society; ‘Are praise 
and blame, factitious rewards and punishmeuts, necessary motives to 
action, or legitimate instruments of education and government ?” I re- 
ply unhesitatingly, as far as adults are concerned, certainly not. Or 
rather, I should say that the question is nugatory, as it relates to 
adults ; factitious rewards and punishments not being in the power of 
such a community, but being excluded by the very nature of the asso- 
ciation,—an association which acknowledges in its own commznion 
no authority, but that of truth and reason, or that, which ia their ab- 
sence must supply their place, namely, public opinion; the opinion 
of the majority: except it be in the single case of exclusion, a case 
which can only occur in the earliest stages of such associations, through 
the introduction of persons of incorrigible ill habits. Factitious re- 
wards and punishments therefore, as regards adults, cannot exist in 
such associations. 

Nor can praise and blame exist in such communities, any longer 
than former habits of thought maintain their influence; because the 
principle, that character is universally formed for, and not dy the in- 
dividual, will necessarily, though gradually, exclude them. While, 
however, they continue in use by the mere force of former habits of 
thought, being utisupported by factitious rewards and punishments, 
they will be harmless. And at length they will imperceptibly die away, 
and givé plate to the mild and gentle, though ‘universally efficacious, 
domitivn of public opinion, growing daily more and moré enlightened, 
and acquiring’ by means of the fellowship and intimacy which would 
grow up iu Such a‘community, a kind of omniscieut and omnipresent 
influence. ore , 

Witt féférence to adults therefore, in such an association as is now 
contemplated; fictitious rewards and punishments are excludéd, and 
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praise and blame will necessarily be superseded by public opinion ; the 
expression of which will secure all the benefit without incurring any of 


the evil resulting from praise and blame. Thus, instead of fixing merit | 


or culpability on the agent, it will be the province of enlightened pub- 
lic opinion to try actions by the fact of utility ; and instead of coercing 
the erring agent, to instruct, persuade, and by kindness reform him. 
In respect to adults therefore, the very nature of such communities 
precludes the application of the question; and now it only remains, 
to pursue the inquiry in relation to children. 

In the proposed new state of society are praise and blame, factitious 
rewards and punishments, necessary motives to action, or legitimate 
instruments of education and government of the young? Observe, 
that I confine the question entirely to the proposed new state of 
society ; for, as to the practicability of wholly dispensing with these 
things, by any other means than the voluntary association of enlight- 
ened men, congregating together on terms of perfect equality, the 
idea is ona par with the everlasting preaching of morality to men, 
under circumstances which necessitate every species of ¢mmorality. 

The only possible excuse, under any state of things, for the use of 
factitious motives in the treatment of young children, is the want of 
better instruments; for it cannot be pretended, even by the advocates 
of metaphysical liberty, or what is usually, though senselessly, called 
free-will, that very young children possess that self-determining power, 
which, in their view, constitutes a liability to praise and blame, reward 
and punishment. Indeed, their use of these things at all, but particu- 
_ larly to young children, is a curious piece of inconsistency ; for praise 
and blame, reward and punishment, can only be employed in the case 
of young children, to necessitate a certain course of voluntary action. 
There is not, and there cannot be, any other ground, real or pre- 
tended, for their employment, in the case of young children ; while 
the principle contended for, is, that voluntary action is not, and can- 
not be necessitated. 

The proposed new state of society, however, provides every facility 
which the knowledge of the age affords, for the physical and mental, 
which include the morals, education, training, and government of 
children. It supplies the means of adopting at once every improve- 
ment that may be devised ; it supplies the means, at first of hiring or 
purchasing (if not to be obtained otherwise) and afterwards of cre- 
uling, the best aids, the ablest professors in every department. It 
brings children together in sufficiently Jarge numbers, to admit of the 
most useful classification. | It secures an ample supply of voluntary 
teachers and superintendents, under circumstances the most fayorable 
to the developement of the kindliest feelings, the, most-amiable sym- 
pathies of our nature. In short, it, supplies the means.of constant 
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agreeable occupation, through all the waking hours of every child in 
the community ; the means of suitably exciting every faculty, of mo. 
derately gratifying every appetite, and then gently developing the 
whole character. And who can imagine to what perfection the human 
character would aftain, under such treatment ? The highest specimens 
of human excellence hitherto have only been partial developements. 
We have as yet seen the human character only in fragments. 

Only a few years ago we had but four elementary substances in na. 
ture, fire, air, earth, and water, out of which all other substances 
were said to be elaborated. Now these are all proved to be compounds ; 
and we have almost sixty elementary substances. So also, by the new 
and interesting science of phrenology, instead of about four origiual 
powers, as perception, memory, judgment, and volition, we have no 
less than thirty-five powers or faculties, that is, distinct organs, clearly 
marked out in every commonly well organized human brain. 

Pérhaps there has never been a single instance, in which all these 
powers have been duly developed and properly combined in any one 
individual of the human species. At all events, here is work enough, 
here is abundant scope, here is a field of operation sufficiently exten- 
sive. Here are thirty-five powers to be developed, to be duly exer- 
cised and properly directed, in every human infant. Here are no 
prejudices to encounter, no errors to root out, no ill habits to over- 
come. Here is an ever springing activity, a joyous delight in life, an 
eager reaching after every new object that presents itself, an insatiable 
curiosity, and at the same time a caréless and happy appropriation of 
every thing hesees or handles. It is all its own, as long as it is pleased 
with it, and no longer. Give it abundance ; associate it with its fel- 
lows, and its sympathies are excited; it loves and is beloved ; its 
social and its individual instincts are developed together, and by 
these simple means alone is laid the foundation of an amiable anda 
virtuous character. In short, the infant in the hands of an enlightened 
community of voluntary and equal co-operators, is as clay in the 
hands of the potter. A skilful workman, who understands the nature 
of his material, may mould it to his pleasure. Under such arrange- 
ments as communities of voluntary equality would afford, coercion 
would never be thought of, because the circumstances would not exist, 
which have necessitated it. 

It is only because of our ignorance or our indolence, or our help- 
lessness, that we ever think of punishing children. We can neither 
restrain their activity, nor rightly direct it. We can neither satisfy 
their curiosity nor elude it. Hence we repulse and thwart their tender 
natures, not dreaming how much mischief we are doing. They are 
not, however, easily put down. Like the bended bow, they spring 
back again on the first opportunity. Then we lay some restraint upon 
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them; we tell them, that if they do so and so, nobody will love them ; 
that papa and mamma will be very angry with them; and if we are 
very ignorant, we even tell them, that God will be angry with them. 
Well, it is no matter; papa’s and mamma’s anger, and God’s anger, 
and every body’s hate, are too weak to restrain it. It does what its 
nature impels it to, notwithstanding ; and then we punish it, and say, 
‘* what an ill-grained, untoward, disobedient thing it is!” 

Now all this is the consequence of our ignorance, our indolence, or 
our helplessness. Ignorance and indolence we may possibly overe 
come; but our helplessness will stick by us, till we resort to villages 
of mutual co-operation and equal distribution. Thisdone; and as far 
as these communities are concerned, praise and blame, reward and 
punishment, are for ever done away. 


> % 





We have on this subject, another able communication, which we intend for our 
next ; and defer till then our observations on the question.— Ed. 








EXETER COMMUNITY. 


Accounts just received from Exeter Community state that the members, who 
have located themselves on the land purchased, are proceeding with alacrity in raising 
temporary buildings for the reception of a considerable number of operative mecha- 
nics and others, who are expected to joi them as soon as they can be accommodated. 
There are already twelve cottages finished: and Mr. Vesey calculated, that by a new 
method of building, dwellings can be raised adequate to the accommodation of four 
hundred families for one thousand pounds. It is the opinion of Mr. Vesey that Mr. 
Owen and most of the advocates of the Co-operative system have labored under great 
error, in supposing that the commencement of a community required the enormous 
funds of from fifty thousand to two hundred thousand pounds, he being confident that 
he could, on his economical plan, carry an establishment of two thousand persons into 
complete operation, and furnish it with all the machinery requisite to produce every 
article essential to the comfortable or abundant subsistence of -all the members for 
five thousand pounds. 7 

The best spirit and greatest cordiality prevail amongst the members already 
assembled. The land purchased is described by Mr. Hebert, who visited it a few days 
since, as of excellent quality, and the situation as most delightful, within about seven 
miles of the city of Exeter, and ten of the coast. 








INSTANCE OF COMMUNITY OF PROPERTY.--Ina letter from the Marquis of Mi. 
rabeau, dated 1762, there is mention made of a family of the name of Pinon, living a 
few leagues distant from the town of Thiers, in Auvergne, in France; the head of 
which, a farmer, having lived to see his sons marry, requested them to continue a 
distinct tribe, and to maintain inviolably the sacred bond of union, by community of 
wealth and property amongst them. “ After having been established, at this period, 
above a century,” says the Marquis, “this amicable institution has so greatly pros- 
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pered, that the Pinons have not only a family seat in the mountains, supplied with all 
the conveniences of life, with elegant apartments for strangers of the highest rank, 
who are treated with the most generous hospitality, but they have also several villages 
appertaining to them, whose clergy, lawyers, &c. are branches of the same stock.--The 
necessary arts of life are exercised in this tribe for the emolument of the whole, and 
the superfluities sold at the adjacent fairs and markets, where every one carries with 
him his family credentials. They have a tradition which carries their origin eleven 
hundred years back. One of their ancestors, who is stated to have been a man of great 
wealth, with a numerous progeny, and advanced in years, recommended some reflec- 
tions to his children: “ That their splendid way of living must be greatly dimi- 
nished, if, after his death, they should, as was customary, divide his fortune into 
separate portions; but that, if they desired to be better economists than the rest of 
mankind, he advised them to live in the united state they had done under his paternal 
roof.”--By their laws, the whole parental authority devolves to a general assembly of 
the family. This assembly discusses their various interests, applies remedies to their 
grievances, and decides what measures are most eligible. A man is not admitted to 
these deliberations till he is twenty years of age. The assembly appoints a president, 
to pass money accounts, sign resolutions, and conduct affairs in generad; but he is 
restrained within the disposal of ten pistoles on any emergence: beyond that sum, the 
assembly must determine.— The children are educated in common, without any dis- 
tinction, by a woman, entrusted with the care of them to a certain age. If any of the 
younger branches of the family are tempted to detach themselves from it, they receive 
a decent and just dividend of the public money. It generally happens that these repent 
and desire to return; but this, being against the rules, they find impracticable. 





NOTICES OF ECONOMY AND USE. 

EcoNOMICAL NUTRIMENT.--This soup is much used in the hospitals of Mont- 
pellier, and is prepared in the following manner. Bones roughly broken, with an axe 
or cleaver, are put in an earthen vessel, and covered with water to two thirds of the 
vessel's capacity. The vessel is then covered with an earthen lid, and put for four 
hours into an oven, with only the heat remaining after bread has been baked in it. A 
most substantial broth is now got out ; and a fresh quantity of water is poured on the 
same bones, to an equal quantity as before, when a second broth is produced in six 
hours ; and evena third is produced in the same manner, by leaving the vessel in the 
oven seven or eight hours, 

CHeEaP COVERING AND ROOFING FoR CoTTAGEs.-.Steep strong canvas in a 
mixture of two thirds of coal tar to one third of strong pitch, and of two thirds of fine 
river sand to one third of kelp, to the consistency of thick paint. Pieces of timber of 
two inches broad by three inches thick, are sufficient for the roofing, which may be 
either flat or slanting as most usual. Nail on the soaked canvass, extended tightly 
from timber to timber, and give it a good coat of the mixture, when it will stand all 
weathers and will not take fire. Stout brown paper is used for outbuildings in a si- 
milar way, at Sheerness. 

PREVENTIVE oF Dry Ror tn TIMBER.--A good coating of hot lime, on the 
timber, will either prevent the commencement or stop the progress of the Dry Rot. 

Soporiric.--Lettuce Extract has all the good qualities without any of the bad 
qualities of opium. It induces sleep, without producing numbness, giddiness, heavi- 
ness, irritation to the stomach, loathing, vomiting, or either inequality or irregularity 
of pulse. As the quantity obtained by incision on the plant would be too small, re- 
course must be had to the juice of the stalk, divested of its leaves and cut and pounded 
im a mortar. 
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